Dixon

was elected to the United States Senate, where he
remained until 1869, throughout the trying pe-
riod of the Civil War, and the early years of Re-
construction. In the Senate, in 1859, he made a
strong speech against the proposed acquisition of
Cuba, on the ground that the matter was a Dem-
ocratic party scheme for the purpose of further-
ing slavery interests (Ibid., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., pp.
1335 ff.). Dixon was, of course, a loyal supporter
of the Union cause during the Civil War. After
the assassination of Lincoln, he became an ar-
dent supporter of President Johnson, partly be-
cause of a desire for lenient treatment of the
Southern states, and thus incurred the enmity of
the radical Republicans. Having, therefore, no
chance of receiving the Republican nomination
for a third senatorial term, he stood for election
in 1868 as a Democrat, but was defeated. In
1869, declining appointment as minister to Rus-
sia, he retired to private life, residing in Hart-
ford, and being in rather feeble health until his
death in 1873. Mrs. Dixon had died two years
previously.

Outside of his political life, Dixon was some-
thing of a literary man, with a taste for poetry.
He wrote several sonnets, which were published
in the New England Magazine 9 and the Connect-
icut Courant. The poems are rather sweet and
musical, although very amateurish. In public
affairs, his attitude was thoroughly conservative.
His political career was guided by ideals of ab-
stract philosophy rather than by considerations
of a purely practical, or temporary character.
He was survived in 1873 by four children.

[The best source is The Harvey Book (1899), a gen-
ealogy. Supplementary details may be found in the
Memorial Hist, of Hartford County (2 vols., 1886), ed.
by J. H. Trumbull ; Commemorative Biog. Record of
Hartford County t Conn. (1901) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Con-

gress (1928) ; and in an obituary notice in the Hart-
ford Courant, Mar. 28, 1873. A few of Dixon's poems
were published in Tlte Poets, of Connecticut (1843), by
C. W. Everest.]                                           J.M. M.

DIXON, JOSEPH (Jan. 18, i799~June 15,
1869), inventor, manufacturer, was the son of
Joseph and Elizabeth (Reed) Dixon and was
born at Marblehead, Mass., where his father and
grandfather before him were born. His educa-
tion was meager, but he possessed a restless brain
and in his early youth displayed remarkable me-
chanical ingenuity. Before he was of age he had
invented a machine for cutting files. He then
took up printing, but not having the money to
buy metal type, he made type of wood, incidental-
ly becoming a skilled wood-carver and, in turn,
mastering wood-engraving and lithography. The
desire to possess metal type brought about his
invention of a matrix for casting it, and the fur-
ther necessity of providing a receptacle in which

Dixon
to melt the type metal caused him to undertake
experiments with the mineral graphite. Early
in 1820 Dixon was looked upon as a chemist,
presumably because of his constant experimental
work with crucibles, which he tested with intense
fires, and of the then popular conception of an in-
dividual so engaged. Besides, he began to study
medicine, but he discontinued that because of his
lost faith in drugs. He proved to his own satis-
faction that graphite was an ideal material to
use in crucibles to withstand high temperatures,
but he recognized, too, that the market for such
a product was extremely limited. In his experi-
ments, however, he had observed a number of
other properties of the mineral and he proceeded
to devise products for which there was a market,
namely, lead pencils and stove-polish. In 1827,
therefore, he established at Salem, Mass., a fac-
tory for the manufacture of these materials and
continued there, it is said, for twenty years. His
products were marketed by peddling in which
he was helped by Francis Peabody, and support-
ed by the profits, he went on inventing. His in-
terest in lithography led him to devise a photo-
lithographic process; when he found that it af-
forded a ready means of counterfeiting bank-
notes, he and Peabody devised and patented, on
Apr. 20, 1832, a process in which colored inks
could be used to prevent counterfeiting. In the
thirties Dixon perfected also a process for mak-
ing collodion, and as a result of his studies of the
work of Daguerre, a camera equipped with a re-
flector to rectify the position of the image. On
Jan. 21, 1845, he was granted a patent for an
anti-friction bearing-metal. In the application
for this patent, which is a joint one with I. S.
Hill of Boston, he gave his address as Taunton,
Mass., although his business is supposed to have
been at Salem. All this time the pencil and stove-
polish business was expanding, and, in order to be
nearer the market center, in 1847 Dixon gave up
his Salem location and erected a plant in Jersey
City, N. J. He apparently decided, too, that the
time was ripe to introduce the graphite crucible,
and accordingly in March and April 1850, pat-
ents No. 7,136 and No. 7,260 were granted him
on uses of graphite crucibles in pottery and steel
making, respectively. Again, on Nov. 2,1858, he
obtained patent No. 21,948 the title of which is
"Improvement in Manufacturing Steel.** From
this time until his death he was compelled to de-
vote more of his time to the manufacturing end
of the business than to research hut even so, his
mechanical ingenuity was called upon for most
of the improvements about the factory. A single
instance of this is recorded in patent No.
granted to him in 1866 for a wood-planing i